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ROTATION IN OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENTS OF CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES UNDER THE DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT 


FRIDAY, MARCH 25, 1960 


House or 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON Post AND CiviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 215, House Office 
Building, Hon. Donald J. Irwin (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Irwin. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The members of this subcommittee are Mr. Harmon and Mr. 
Wallhauser, and I was designated chairman. 

The subcommittee was appointed to consider H.R. 10695 and H.R. 
10829, identical bills by Mr. Murray and Mr. Rees, to provide for 
the rotation in oversea assignments of civilian employees under the 
Defense Establishment having career-conditional and career appoint- 
ments in the competitive civil service, and for other purposes. These 
bills are based on an official recommendation submitted last year by 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

(The bill 10695 follows:) 


{H.R. 10695, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the rotation in overseas assignments of civilian employees under the Defense 
Establishment having career-conditional and career appointments in the competitive civil service, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 81 of title 10 of the United States 
Code is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new section: 


“§$ 1586. ROTATION OF CAREER-CONDITIONAL AND CAREER EMPLOY- 
EES ASSIGNED TO DUTY OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 

“‘(a) In order to advance the programs and activities of the Defense Establish- 
ment, it is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress to facilitate the 
interchange of civilian employees of the Defense Establishment between posts of 
duty in the United States and posts of duty outside the United States through 
the establishment and operation of programs for the rotation, to the extent 
consistent with the missions of the Defense Establishment and sound principles 
rd administration, of such employees who are assigned to duty outside the United 
States. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary of Defense 
with respect to civilian employees of the Department of Defense other than 
employees of a military department, and the Secretary of each military department 
with respect to civilian employees of such military department, may, under such 
regulations as each such Secretary may prescribe with respect to the employees 
concerned and in accordance with the policy and other provisions of this secvion, 
establish and operate programs of rotation which provide for the granting of 
the right to return to a position in the United States to each civilian employee 
in the department concerned— 
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“(1) who, while serving under a career-conditional or career appointment 
in the competitive civil service, is assigned at the request of the department 
concerned to duty outside the United States. 

““(2) who satisfactorily completes such duty, and 

“(3) who applies, not later than thirty days after his completion of such 
duty, for the right to return to a position in the United States as provided 
by subsection (c) of this seetion. 

The Secretary of the department concerned may provide by regulation for the 
waiver of the provisions of paragraphs (2) and (3) of this subsection, or of either 
of such paragraphs, in those cases in which the application of such paragraphs, 
or either of them, would be against equity and good conscience or against the 
public interest. 

“(e) The right to return to a position in the United States granted under this 
section shall be without reduction in the seniority, status, and tenure held by the 
employee immediately before his assignment to duty outside the United States 
and the employee shall be placed, not later than thirty days after the date on which 
he is determined to be immediately available to exercise such right, in accordance 
with the following provisions: 

“(1) The employee shall be placed in the position which he held immediately 
before his assignment to duty outside the United States, if such position exists. 

(2) If such position does not exist, or with his consent, the employee snall be 
placed in a vacant existing position, or in a new continuing position, for which he 
is qualified, available for the purposes of this section in the department concerned, 
in the same geographical area as, with rights and benefits equal to the rights and 
benefits of, and in a grade qual to the grade of, the position which he held im- 
mediately before this assignment to duty outside the United States. 

“(3) If the positions described in paragraph (1) and paragraph (2) of this 
subsection do not exist, the employee shall be placed in an additional position 
which shall be established by the department concerned for a period not in excess 
of ninety days in order to carry out the purposes of this section. Such additional 
position shall be in the same geographical area as, with rights and benefits not 
less than the rights and benefits of, and in a grade not lower than the grade of, 
the position held by the employee immediately before his assignment to duty 
outside the United States. 

“(4) If, within ninety days after his placement in a position under paragraph 
(3) of this subsection, a vacant existing position or new continuing position, for 
which the employee is qualified, is available for the purposes of this section in 
the department concerned, in the same geographical area as, with rights and 
benefits equal to the rights and benefits of, and in a grade equal to the grade of, 
the position which he held immediately before his assignment to duty outside 
the United States, the employee shall be placed in such vacant existing position 
or new continuing position. 

“(5) If, within the ninety-day period referred to in paragraphs (3) and (4) of 
this subsection, the employee cannot be placed in a position under such paragraph 
(4), he shall be reassigned or separated under the regulations prescribed by the 
United States Civil Service Commission to carry out section 12 of the Act of 
June 27, 1944 (5 U.S.C. 861). 

(6) If there is a termination of or material change in the activity in which 
the former position of the employee (referred to in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section) was located, he shall ke placed, in the manner provided by paragraphs 
(2), (3), and (4), as applicable, of this subsection, in a position in the department 
concerned in a geographical area other than the geographical area in which such 
former position was located. 

‘“(d) Each employee who is placed in a position under paragraph (1), (2), (3), 
(4), or (6) of subsection (c) of this section shall be paid at a rate of basic compen- 
sation which is not less than the rate of basic compensation to which he would 
have been entitled if he had not been assigned to duty outside the United States. 
“(e) (1) Each employee who is displaced from a position by reason of the exer- 
cise of a return right under subsection (c) (1) of this section shall be placed, as of 
the date of such displacement, without reduction in seniority, status, and tenure 
in a vacant existing position or new continuing position, for which he is qualified, 
available in the department concerned, in the same geographical area as, with 
rights and benefits equal to the rights and benefits of, in a grade equal] to the grade 
of, and at a rate of basic compensation not less than the last rate of basic compen- 
sation to which he was entitled while in, the position from which he is displaced. 
“(2) If the employee cannot be placed in a position under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, he shall be reassigned to a position other than the position from 
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which he is displaced, or separated, under the regulations prescribed by the United 
States Civil Service Commission to carry out section 12 of the Act of June 27, 


1944 (5 U.S.C. 861). 

“(f) The President may, upon his determination that such action is necessary 
in the national interest, declare that, for such period as he may specify, an assign- 
ment of an employee to duty in Alaska or Hawaii shall be held and considered, 
for the purposes of this section, to be an assignment to duty outside the United 


States. 
“(¢) For the purposes of this seection— 

“(1) ‘rotation’ means the assignment of civilian employees referred to in 
subsection (b) of this section to duty outside the United States and the 
return of such employees to duty within the United States; and 

‘“‘(2) ‘grade’ means, as applicable, a grade of the compensation schedule 
for the General Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, or a 
grade or level of the appropriate prevailing rate schedule.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 81 of title 10 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new item: 
‘1586, Rotation of career-conditional and career employees assigned to duty outside the United States.’’ 


Mr. Irwin. The general objective of this legislation is to strengthen 
the defense effort by improving the administration of oversea defense 
activities. In order to accomplish this objective, the legsilation de- 
clares it to be the policv of the Congress to facilitate the interchange 
of civilian employees of the Defense Establishment between posts of 
duty in the United States and posts of duty outside the United States 
through the administrative establishment and operation of programs 
for the rotation of civilian employees who are assigned to duty outside 
the United States. 

The programs of rotation thus established would be prospective in 
effect, that is, they would apply with respect to assignments of em- 
ployees to oversea duty after enactment of the legislation. 

The rights, privileges, and benefits conferred by the legislation on 
civilian employees would apply and extend only with respect to those 
civilian employees of the military departments and the Department 
of Defense who, while serving under career appointments in the com- 
petitive civil service, are assigned at the request of the department 
concerned to duty outside the United States. Such rights, privileges, 
and benefits would be granted to only those employees who satisfac- 
torily complete their oversea duty assignments and then apply for 
their “return rights’ within 30 days after the duty is completed. 

It is pertinent to observe that the general effect of the legislation 
is to insure that employees who accept assignments to duty outside 
the United States will be restored at least to their status quo with 
respect to position, tenure, and salary, existing immediately prior to 
such assignment-—to the maximum practicable extent consistent with 
the efficient operation of the department concerned. 

A serious problem exists in obtaining the services of qualified and 
experienced personnel—particularly in the more responsible levels— 
in important civilian posts outside the United States. It is a matter 
of urgent public necessity that the United States have the best pos- 
sible performance and representation from its oversea civilian em- 
ployees. Yet, a survey disclosed that, among nearly 4,000 upper 
grade personnel, lack of employment rights, or a rotation system, was 
second only to family considerations among the reasons for refusing 
assignments outside the United States. 

The military departments have been unable to solve the problem 
administratively. They have attempted, without success, to develop 
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effective programs within the frarmework of existing statutory au- 
thority. The Department of Defense recommends enactment of 
legislation to provide a firm and lasting rotation program as a matter 
not only of public need but of equity and good conscience in dealing 
with the employees concerned. 

The authority contained in this legislation would supplement, not 
replace, existing provisions of law governing job rights, assignment 
and reassignment of employees, reductions in force, and related 
matters. It would operate independently, but in full recognition, of 
other laws granting employee rights, such as the Veterans Preference 
Act of 1944 and the so-called downgrading laws contained in Public 
Law 594, 84th Congress, and Public Law 85-737. 

The Department of Defense recommendation states that enactment 
of this legislation will result in no increase in budgetary requirements 
but, instead, is expected to produce significant savings through the 
more effective utilization of qualified, experienced, and trained per- 
sonnel with a consequent reduction in recruiting and training expense. 

Our first witness is Congressman Charles Porter of Oregon. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Porter. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
last fall I took a trip to the Far East with this bill mainly in mind. 
Joseph Hochreiter, who is here this morning from the Personnel 
Office of the Secretary of the Air Force, was with me. 

There is the problem of continuity of service overseas, but the 
larger problem with which we are concerned here is keeping good 
people overseas. Of course, Foreign Service people are rotated now 
but the civil service people are not. With the chairman’s permission 
I would like to read a page and a half from the report that I made to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. The report, which 
is a committee print, is entitled “Federal Civilian Personnel Activities 
in the Far East.”’ I quote: 

“Reemployment legislation —Over one-half of the U.S. civilian 
employees now in Japan have been out of the United States for more 
than 5 years. Almost one-half have spent more than 5 years in 
Japan. Here are the figures: 


| Totalin | More than 


“Department Japan | 5 years 
| in Japan 
* * * * * * * 


‘Rotation of personnel is, of course, the rule for military and Foreign 
Service personnel. It should also be the rule for other Federal civilian 
personnel. A person overseas too long tends to get stale. Most of 
them want to come home. Some who do not want to come home 
should be required to do so. 
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“Overseas employees are roughly divided into three groups approxi- 
mately equal in number: schoolteachers, clerical and junior adminis- 
trative personnel, and senior administrative and technical personnel. 
The need for rotation is almost entirely with respect to the last 
category. 

‘“Reemployment legislation by itself will not accomplish rotation. 
It will make assignment of our best personnel to overseas posts easier. 
The resultant vacancies will help make places here in the United 
States for those overseas now. 

“The chief difficulty now is that an employee overseas has no 
assurance that he can find a comparable job if he decides to go home. 
The Army operates an interchange service. It lists employment 
information about persons who want assignments in the United States. 
The system has been a failure. Commanding officers prefer to trans- 
fer or promote from their own personnel rather than take a chance 
on someone from overseas and having to wait for him. 

‘“Reemployment of overseas employees who do not now have reem- 
ployment rights will have to be accomplished by executive, not legis- 
lative, action. We cannot create jobs, nor should we attempt to 
require by legislative action the arbitrary return of overseas employee 
for stateside employment. We can and should urge that the Depart- 
ment of Defense take stern measures to see that qualified employees 
from Overseas assignments are permitted to fill vacancies here in the 
United States.”’ 

[ am hoping that your committee will see fit to include in its report, 
which will eventually, I predict, be approved by the full committee, a 
very strong recommendation to present administrators that the present 
problem, the problem of people already overseas, will be taken care of 
by making room for them here instead of promoting up within their 
own ranks. I return to the quotation. 

‘Administrative action can be effective. For example, the Air 
Materiel Command of the Air Force is now in the process of returning 
upward of 50 high-grade (GS-9 to 14) employees who have been over- 
seas for more than 5 years to positions in the States at not less than 
their current grades. This is purely a voluntary program and is 
being conducted successfully because the command headquarters here 
in the States has put itself actively behind the program and is taking 
immediate and direct interest by requiring stateside field installations 
to place qualified overseas employees in appropriate vacancies. 

“Tt is believed that the proposed reemployment legislation is a far 
better approach to the rotation problem than, for example, action 
taken by the Army recently to restrict promotion opportunities for 
employees with 5 or more years of continuous service overseas.” 

We heard some backfires from that. People overseas are very 
sensitive, and they think they might be the targets of arbitrary 
action. I guess this is true in any branch of Government service, 
but we found this particularly true with regard to what would happen 
if they were ordered back to the United States, or separated overseas. 
There was a certain feeling of instability. 

“The Air Force was considering a similar policy but has since 
rejected it. The Army has also eliminated it. It 1s plain that the 
military departments are deeply concerned with what is known by 
some persons overseas as the ‘homesteader’ or ‘rice paddy daddy’ 
problem. 

53611—60——2 
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“This problem was discussed, during the investigation, with com- 
manding officers, personnel specialists, and more than 300 civilian 
employees. ‘The overwhelming concensus is in favor of the proposed 
legislation and policies to establish a system of rotation. They believe 
such a system would benefit both the employees themselves and the 
Government. The greatest fear of the employees is that arbitrary 
action may be taken against them simply because they have been 
overseas for a long time. 

“The legislation in question is part of the Department of Defense 
legislative program for 1959. The proposed bill was discussed with 
a member of the committee staff and Department of Defense per- 
sonnel officers in December 1959. According to the staff member’s 
estimate, technical work on its provisions could be completed in one 
staff session. It is hoped that such a session can be arranged at an 
early time and that the committee chairman may consider introduc- 
ing the bill as revised. 

“On the basis of the facts developed in this investigation, it is im- 
portant that hearings on this bill, when introduced, be scheduled as 
soon as possible. It is essential that both overseas and stateside em- 
ployees understand the intention of the legislation and that they have 
ample occasion to express themselves as to details. Morale is par- 
ticularly important and precarious in oversea areas.”’ 

I just want to make this final point. I am very glad these hearings 
are being held. I think most of the essential facts will be brought out 
here this morning for the subcommittee and the full committee. | do 
repeat what I told the chairman, in this report and personally, that | 
do believe hearings, if at all possible—and I understand we would have 
to get additional authority to do this from the House—ought to be 
held in both Tokyo and in Frankfurt. The morale of our employees 
overseas is extremely important. I am not sure that the mail is so 
good they will understand what is going on. | know their organiza- 
tions and the Government itself will send out copies, and have sent out 
copies, of the bill and they bave had a chance to look at it, but it seems 
to me it is extremely important they be allowed to express themselves 
directly to the appropriate congressional committee if this is at all 
possible. 

I think it would do a lot to strengthen their morale. I think their 
morale is important to their performance overseas, so I repeat my 
recommendation that there may be hearings held by vour subcom- 
mittee in both of these places, they being the central points for the 
personnel on both sides. 

I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Irwin. Thank you very much, Mr. Porter. 

Do you feel the legislation as we have it here is exactly what we 
need? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. We sat with Mr. Johnsor., and as far as I 
know, it hasn’t been changed substantially since we discussed it. 
There were no changes made that were other than technical. | feel 
this is the legislation that is needed. 

Mr. Irwin. What effect do vou feel this may have on people cur- 
rently with the departments here in the United States? 

Mr. Porter. I think it will result almost immediately in people 
here being more willing to go overseas because they will know they 
have more than just an administrative reassurance—they have some- 
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thing in the law—of a job here comparable to the one they leave. I 
think it is extremely important for a man with a family that he have 
this assurance, and that the assurance is written into the law. 

This will make a vacancy here which can be filled, on a conditional 
basis, and will make for more turnover. As more people from here go 
overseas, there will be turnover. We need the best people overseas. 

Mr. Irwin. I hope you will pardon my lack of knowledge. To date, 
most of the people who have served overseas have specifically taken 
jobs to go overseas, have they not? 

Mr. Porter. You mean they have elected of their own free will? 

Mr. Irwin. The employment they sought was overseas originally. 
That is what they were planning to do. 

Mr. Porrer. There are men in this room who can answer the ques- 
tion better than I. It is my understanding that for many of them it 
was their choice. They seldom uproot a good employee and assign 
him overseas, but on the other hand I imagine the needs of the service 
sometimes result in people saying ‘‘You go,” and they have the ad- 
ministrator right now to do so. 

Mr. Harmon. Do you think it should be? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Harmon. There are a lot of objections from people who don’t 
— that to happen to them. ‘They are quite perturbed about this 

ill. 

Mr. Porrer. If you work for the U.S. Government, and the U.S. 
Government’s interests today are worldwide, you have an obligation 
to go where the Government sends you, but the Government has an 
obligation to you to see you are not hurt in your career when you do 
take an oversea assignment. 

Mr. Harmon. I most certainly don’t agree the Government should 
send anyone over there against their wishes, or penalize them because 
they cannot go, because that certainly is not freedom in our way of life. 

Mr. Porter. I assure you, in my knowledge of how this is done, 
that they take every possible care with a person’s wishes. They know 
it creates bad morale to send people overseas arbitrarily. On the 
other hand, where you have a job to be done, in some instances you 
have to send people overseas even though it isn’t convenient for them. 
I am sure Mr. Jones and Mr. Wheeless and others here can answer this 
more directly than I. 

Mr. Harmon. I think the same people came to see the chairman 
that came to see me and they were quite upset about these bills. I 
was not aware they could say “Here, you have to go.”’ 

Mr. Porter. Let me say this. I put this report out. It has been 
widely circulated among civil service personnel. I have never re- 
ceived a letter, or even an oral comment, against this legislation. 

Mr. Harmon. It is true that industry does that with their super- 
visory personnel, but we have unions and you can’t send them. 

Mr. Porter. This legislation does not change that situation. All 
this legislation does is to make it possible for the man who does agree, 
or is required one way or the other to go overseas, to have a right to 
the job he left, or one just like it, when he comes back. He has re- 
employment rights. You, as a good union man, certainly appreciate 
the importance of that. 

Mr. Harmon. Naturally someone is going to have to go overseas 
and replace these people that have been over 5 years in Tokyo. The 
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people who contacted me are the ones who are concerned whether they 
will have to be sent over there. They are against the bill. ‘ 

Mr. Porter. Most people who have gone to Tokyo want to go back 
and stay there. 

Mr. Harmon. I can’t imagine anyone wanting to get out of Indiana, 

Mr. Porter. | won’t argue with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. Irwin. Thank you very much, Mr. Porter. 

| think you have done a wonderful job on this. I know it is a very 
difficult subject, and I know we will get some good help from the 
witnesses who will follow you. 

The next witness is the Honorable Roger W. Jones, Chairman of 
the United States Civil Service Commission, accompanied by Mrs. 
Mary Wenzel, executive assistant to the Commissioners. 

Mr. Jones. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROGER W. JONES, CHAIRMAN OF THE US, 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION; ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. MARY 
WENZEL, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Jonus. My name is Roger W. Jones and I am Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement this morning 
because I believe that I can speak with more conviction, and I hope 
with equal authority on this subject, without a prepared statement 
put before you. 

I would like to address my remarks and my testimony to three 
facets of the oversea personnel problem. 

The first is the problem itself, and in this I would like to refer very 
briefly to some historical perspective. 

Until World War II catapulted America into a very large collection 
of oversea obligations, we had tended to believe that oversea repre- 
sentation on the part of the United States should be limited to the 
Foreign Service and a few special service officers, largely performing 
duties of the kind we normally associate with the offices of the various 
attachés. 

There were, of course, occasional requests for experts of one kind 
or the other to assist the Embassy in helping some of the countries 
solve some of their problems. We have had soil scientists overseas 
working with and through our Embassies in some of the countries to 
the south of us for quite a long period of time, before any foreign aid 
programs. 

With the end of World War II and the realization we now had 
worldwide responsibilities. and with the development thereafter of 
specific programs to meet these responsibilities, both military and 
economic, then ultimately with the realization we had to go beyond 
even this field of activity and generally concern ourselves with what 
the rest of the world was doing in order that we could react to it, and 
in order that we could be true purveyors of democracy and democratic 
ideals, I believe that our whole picture about oversea service changed, 
but unfortunately our reflexes didn’t change with it. We still tended 
to think that these responsibilities were temporary, and either the 

roblem would go away, or be solved by tomorrow, and that by and 
arge we could handle our oversea problem simply by recruiting 
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people to go over and do a specific job and then come home, get a pat 
on the back and disappear from the Government service. 

This has not turned out to be the case. Our responsibilities over- 
seas have grown. The need for competent staff has grown with them. 
And our means of staffing has rocked along with a good many imper- 
fections in it. 

1 will come back to that in just a moment. 

The second part of the problem unfortunately has been mixed up 
with a kind of jumping to conclusions on the basis of most frag- 
mentary evidence that I would like to do everything in my power to 
refute, and to urge the committee to obtain as much information 
about as they can. 

It has to do with the assumption that we cannot get good people 
to go overseas voluntarily, and that as a result we have tended to 
either recruit from the outside for a specific job, or people who for 
selfish reasons wanted service overseas, or we have had to recruit 
the second-rate people from the Federal service. Both of these 
assumptions are false, and there is not one shred of evidence to support 
them today. 

| do not say we have always got the best man to take these assign- 
ments. I doubt whether we always get our best man to take a large 
number of assignments, but | do say from personal observation, from 
countless interviews both here and abroad, that | am very favorably 
impressed with the caliber of the American civil servant, or the 
American noncivil servant who serves overseas in an administrative 
or technical post, as well as those in policy posts, who are recruited 
from the outside for specific purposes. 

They are doing a magnificent job. This does not mean there are 
not incidents in which some of the extremely oversimplified picture 
of “The Ugly American”? cannot be made to stand up. There are, 
of course, because our Federal service, like all the rest of America, 
is not perfect in how it approaches its problem. But the concept 
that our employees overseas are overpaid, not as competent as those 
at home, and that they go there only for selfish motives is completely 
foreign to the facts. 

The third thing I would like to speak to specifically is what does 
this legislation do? This legislation, I believe, helps to solve the 
problem which we now have. In one sense of the word, it builds 
into the base of our employment people in overseas jobs. This 
basically is what we need to do. We need to have enough statutory 
authes vy and sanction to make it perfectly clear that the overseas 
job is not just some little excrescence that happens to be injected 
into the scene for a short period of time, but it is something that is in 
the employment base of the department, that the job which is to be 
done, whether it be the job of a stenographer, or the job of a senior 
scientist, is a part of the overall effort which America is making to 
discharge our responsibilities in 60 to 70 countries around the world. 

We can do that better if we can give some kind of guarantee to 
the man who takes that job voluntarily, and | will come back to this 
problem in a moment, that his old job will be waiting for him, or a 
job similar will be waiting for him when he comes home, that he will 
not have been forgotten, and that his overseas duty can be looked 
upon as a part of his career development, that it is a part of the plan 
which the department has to make him a better, a more useful 
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employee who has greater opportunities for service and greater 
opportunities to get the satisfaction of knowing he has been put 
where he can do the most good. 

I suppose I have probably talked in the last year and a half to 
perhaps 100 people who have either gone overseas recently, or who 
have served overseas in the past. Prior to that in my responsibilities 
in the Budget Bureau I had some concern about this problem, and | 
talked to perhaps as many more in the period of time between an 
inspection trip in 1956 and the time I went to the Civil Service Com- 
mission in 1959. In almost every case there was specific reference 
made to the fact that, “Yes, I am—or was—willing to go overseas, 
but I do so on a very definite gamble as to whether there be anything 
for me when I come back,” or the statement was made, “I would 
have been willing to go long before this if I had felt I would be as- 
sured of my job upon return’, or the third alternative was, “Yes, 
I served overseas, but actually the fellow who should have gone, and 
would have gone, was my colleague, John Smith, who did not feel he 
could go because there was no assurance he would have a job when 
he came back.” 

The weight of this evidence has been accumulating on us. | 
believe the Air Force, in their testimony this morning, will give us 
some statistics about it, and I can’t overemphasize its importance. 
I think this essential element of job guarantee will solve whatever 
residual problems we have left about getting good people to volunteer 
for oversea services. 

To back up to the question which Mr. Harmon raised, “Should 
there be any authority to make it mandatory on people to rotate 
overseas?”’ I do not believe that the answer is a categorical ‘“Yes’’, 
but neither do I believe that when you answer, “‘No’’, you necessarily 
undertake the kind of thing which the member is concerned about. 
Many of these oversea jobs, we know, will continue for a long 
period of time. They carry a very basic relationship to like jobs 
in the United States. They will be, as I said earlier, in the Depart- 
ment’s employment base, and they can be recruited for on the basis 
of an assumption that at the appropriate time in the employee’s 
development, he not only wants to go overseas, but that the best 
career that he can have will include oversea service. I do not sug- 
gest that we put legislation on the statute books that makes it possible 
to rotate people overseas and back home completely without their 
consent, but I do suggest that the more we can do to establish a 
complement and a framework within which you make some of our 
continuing jobs include a concept of oversea service, the better job 
we will do. 

There is nothing difficult about this as I see it, and T am sure most 
employees would agree there isn’t because it is basically the concept 
we have underlying our foreign service, the concept that underlies 
a good deal of our work in the fields that I referred to earlier pertaining 
to attachés, and, of course, programs like ICA, and so on. 

There are countless numbers of young Americans today who want 
careers in the Federal Government, and who will welcome recruitment 
on the basis of a reasonable guarantee that sometime in the course 
of their first 10 vears they will have an oversea tour of duty, and later 
on as they become more responsible officers and can take on more 
important duties, they may go back again. So I would agree with 
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Mr. Harmon, we should not do this on a completely mandatory basis, 
but we should have some jobs that are identified from the beginning 
as having inherent in their duties a requirement of oversea service. 
We should seek to recruit for those jobs people who are willing to go 
overseas, who want to go overseas, and whose service to our Govern- 
ment will be enhanced by that service. 

The final problem I sould like to mention is the problem to which 
Mr. Porther has referred, and which has sometimes been called sort 
of a pitter-patter way, the‘‘rice paddy-daddy.”’ I have made a special 
effort on two trips to the Far East to talk with at least three or four 
people who have been there for long periods of time, and to get people 
who have been there for different reasons. There is, of course, the 
man who finds oversea living attractive by virtue of the fact that he 
has married a wife from the country in which he is stationed, whose 
children feel happier and more acclimated in their mother’s society 
than they do in the United States. 

He represents a very special kind of problem, but it is not the kind 
of problem you solve with this sort of legislation, or by arbitrary 
cutting off of the length of period he can serve overseas. I think by 
and large we need to look very carefully at what our policies are with 
respect to oversea marriages of people who would like to stay over 
there for a full career because there is no question that these people 
do tend to get isolated, do tend to get insulated from the realities of 
life at home, and, so to speak, they tend to go “native.” 

They are, however, in a very, very small minority. 

The second kind of person is the professional who, possessing very 
special language qualifications, and who can serve for a full career in 
something like a teaching position, or in an administrative job where 
the requirements of the job do not involve the need for too much 
refresher work in the United States. Even these people, however, | 
think, should come home at reasonably regular intervals in the same 
way that for over 150 years we have discovered it was sound for our 
missionaries to come home at regular intervals regardless of whether 
they were serving as teachers, ministers of the Gospel, or doctors. 
You can’t keep Americ anism in its proper perspective in your intel- 
lectual outlook if you don’t have some contact with it. 

But I do not think there is anything inconsistent with permitting 
essentially overseas careers for certain types of people, but requiring 
some home contact and service in the United States. 

The third kind of person, and here again the number is in a very 
great minority, who look upon overseas service for continuing periods 
of time as a kind of escape from realities of life here at home that he 
does not want to face. This kind of employee I do not think is a 
good employee, and even though he may appear to be superficially 
successful in his first tour of duty, I think we have to start establishing 
very rough, rigorous standards. That kind of person is not a good 
representative of America over the long pull. 

I think we must also guard against the employee who looks upon 
overseas service as a means of personal exploitation, of the economy 
in which he is living by way of seeking to ally himself with local | usi- 
nessmen and thereby have two careers. I don’t believe this kind of 
person should be sent overseas. 

So all in all, my reaction, as Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, to this legislation i is that it will help us very much to solve the 
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problem of what is properly the overseas job. It will help us very 
much to get better people to go, and I repeat again, I do not think the 
people there now are bad. But I do think we can get improvement. 
Furthermore, I am convinced that we are going to have to do career 
planning in the executive branch, and make our career planning 
comparable to that done by the military. We should identify early 
the people who want to go overseas and who can benefit by overseas 
service. 

But all of this comes apart if the whole thing is looked upon as a 
temporary effort, if it is looked upon as a situation in which a man 
really doesn’t belong to the overall effort, and you have nothing for 
him when he comes home. 

Now, the fact remains you can’t legislate good administration. The 
best that the Congress can do is to give us a statutory backdrop against 
which we can then try to the best of our ability to improve the admin- 
istrative arrangements that we now have. Imperfect though they 
are, I think substantial progress has been made. The chief difficulty 
is you can make no guarantees. With the capacity to make guar- 
antees I am certain that the Congress does not need to fear this legis- 
lation will be abused, either literally, or in principle. I think it will 
be used intelligently. I would like to pay very high tribute—from 
deep and detailed personal knowledge—to the efforts that have been 
made by the military departments through their civilian personnel 
offices to cope with this problem in the absence of necessary statutory 
guarantees. They have been learning every step of the way, and | 
don’t think I have said very much this morning they will take issue 
with. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the burden of my argument to the com- 
mittee. I shall of course answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Irwin. Thank you very much, Mr. Jones. I think that you 
have done a very fine job of presenting the problem. I don’t know 
whether it is an advantage or disadvantage, but I was born an. 
raised in Argentina and lived there until I was 18. 

Mr. Jones. I know you were. 

Mr. Irwin. I served with the Joint Brazilian-United States Military 
Commission in Rio a short while. I think I do appreciate many of 
the problems you referred to in terms of problems that are presented 
by this new American enterprise which involves many Americans 
going abroad, and Americans being involved abroad from now until 
evermore as far as I can see. 

I think it has made a tremendous difference in the way we now live 
in this country, compared to 15 or 25 years ago. 

I would like to get one thing clear which | have not yet, and it is 
due to my lack of experience. I would like to get a clear idea of how 
people have been hired to go overseas in the past. As I gather, from 
the testimony that has come to this point, when a person joined one 
of the departments as a civilian he didn’t necessarily do it with the 
idea he would go abroad, and in fact, if he did go abroad, he went 
abroad without any guarantees what his employment would be when 
he came back. Is that correct? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct, in many cases. This is more true in 
the agencies in the Department of Defense than in agencies like the 
USS. Information Agency, or the ICA. By and large, the people have 
thought in terms, well, we do want to go overseas. 
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Mr. Irwin. War agencies and the like? 

Mr. Jongs. Right. 

Mr. Irwin. So, in a sense, their mental attitude is not one that 
necessarily involves going abroad which is one thing you probably 
want to overcome? 

Mr. Jonzs. That is right. 

Mr. Irwin, From now on, when you hire somebody in one of these 
departments, you would like that person to consider the possibility 
of service abroad? 

Mr. Jones. If we can identify their job as a continuing job overseas. 
Take for example my own field of personnel, and I am sure that Mr. 
Watts and his colleagues would agree with me, if we built right into 
the base of our personnel systems within the three service departments 
a definite understanding that overseas service is going to be required 
for a given number of people, we could do a better recruiting job. 
We certainly would be in a position then to offer much richer careers 
to people who would recognize from the first an obligation of over- 
seas training. They should also bave the broader opportunities of 
returning here and more major responsibilities in the personnel sys- 
tem here. As long as we are overseas, we are going to have to have 
personnel people overseas. 

Mr. Irwin. For example, should this legislation be passed, your 
recruiting in the future would be much better than it has been because 
you would know more about what you were doing and you would be 
able to bring people back more easily? 

Mr. Jones, That is correct. 

Mr. Irwin. Mr. Harmon is concerned, and I am too, about what 
will happen to people who many years ago joined these departments 
with the idea of going abroad never entering their heads. It seems 
to me the law would be administered so that you would not be send- 
ing people abroad who do not want to go abroad at all. 

Mr. Jones. I am sure the law would be so administered for two 
principal reasons. First, it is against American principles to send a 
person abroad as a means of getting rid of him. Secondly, there is 
not an executive officer today who does not recognize the essentiality 
of doing the best job we can in every overseas post, whether a stenog- 
rapher or an official, and he would not want to place a reluctant dragon 
in the job. 

You may find yourself in a position where an employee thinks he 
wants to go overseas and after he gets there he finds he is unhappy 
for a variety of reasons—either he cannot adjust or the food does not 
agree with him or the children do not like the schools or his wife is 
homesick. He may have to be sent home for his good and that of the 
Government. If we know what kind of a job we will have on the 
rotation basis we can do a better job of recruiting and we will know 
more about the kind of background, kind of temperament, and kind 
of things that make good adjustments overseas. 

Mr. Irwin. Is there a present policy as to how long people will be 
abroad in one country? 

Mr. Jones. By and large I think it is safe to say that the civilian 
employees have followed rather closely the lengths of tours of duty 
that have been prescribed for the military. In some cases this has 
not been true, for obvious reasons, namely, in recruiting people under 
a contract to go for a specific length of time. 
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It is my own belief that the original tour of duty in countries com- 
parable to our own can well be set at about 3 years, and that in the 
hardship posts or posts where living conditions do not necessarily 
involve hardship but are completely different from those in America, 
vou might set at a shorter period. I am told there are uniform tours 
in the military. Civilian tours might be the same. 

Mr. Irvin. I have one more question and it does not relate too 
much to this legislation but while I have vou here I would like to ask 
the question. ‘Are the people that you do get educated in such a way 
that they are prepared to any great extent to go abroad? 

Mr. Jones. Well, ves and no. A good many of them are and an 
increasing number of them are, but I do not think we have reached the 
utopian stage of bliss yet that enables us to say we do not have some 
hard work to do in designing and then carrying into effect better 
programs for people who want to serve overseas. We seem to be over- 
stuffy in being afraid of foreign languages, of foreign customs, and not 
being too interested in the social patterns of living in foreign countries. 
But there are things we can do to determine what is the contribution 
to the man’s career that will be involved in serving so many years on 
a tour of duty in a certain spot. 

Mr. Irwin. When you recited the problems that exist with some 
people that go abroad, you mentioned three or four different types that 
present problems, such as people that marry natives of other countries 
abroad, people who get identified with the place they are serving, and 
soon. Is anything being done at present to make people understand 
what their job re: ally i is when they go abroad? You mentioned some 
people who become associated with local interests and think possibly 
of pursuing two careers at one time. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. Now that we are aware of the fact we are there 
to stay for a while, on the whole very intelligent efforts are being made 
to make people understand their relationship to American responsi- 
bilities and their relationships to foreign responsibilities. 

I do not throw rocks at all, but we are new in this field. However, 
we are picking up experience all along. By and large we now have 
enough people who have had experience overseas so that we use that 
experience to improve the caliber of the job and the caliber of the 
people. 

To give one example, I have at times been, I guess, a little shocked 
to discover how little the average American graduate of our colleges 
and universities who has not been specifically trained for the Foreign 
Service knows about the formulation of foreign policy and our foreign 
policy. We do not have our reflexes trained to the point we do this 
as a part of a man’s basic educational background. I think we will 
in time. 

Mr. Irwin. Thank you. 

Mr. Harmon. | have been quite interested in this whole subject, 
and you have said many things today that have cleared up questions 
that have come to my mind. Fortunately or unfortunately, I do not 
know which, I have received letters from all over the world from 
people in the military service and people under civil service. 

The questions I would like to ask more or less pertains to teachers, 
rather than anything else. They do receive more money Overseas 
than they do in this country, do they not? 

Mr. Jones. Not necessarily, Mr. Harmon; no. This is not borne 
out by the facts in many cases. 
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Mr. Harmon. That brings up the next question. Do they know 
when they go overseas how much money they will receive? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Harmon. And do they have increases coming to them from 
time to time? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Harmon. Do they have a contract, a verbal or written con- 
tract? What I am getting at, I receive letters from teachers who 
contend they are not receiving the rate of pay that they were promised, 
and they are very unhappy about it. What can I do about it? 

Mr. Jones. Well, I naturally would have to address the inquiry to 
the departments who hired the teachers. We have had no such com- 
plaint to the Civil Service Commission. My impression was that in 
the personnel administration, people overseas, whether there on con- 
tract or straight-out appointment, had been given a clear understand- 
ing of what the financial arrangements were in regard to their pay 
and whether they do or do not get periodical increases. 

What the average American does not know until he goes overseas 
is exactly how far you can make that pay go in an economy you have 
never lived in, whether it will go as far as in America or not as far. 

Mr. Harmon. Of course, you cannot compare the Federal Govern- 
ment with corporations or industries which send personnel overseas, 
but I know I considered going overseas myself at one time and they 
always had an arrangement whereby you would receive so much money 
if you stayed a period of 3 years—I think the minimum length was 
3 years but it was usually 5 years—and if you stayed until the end 
of that period you would receive a considerable bonus, but you would 
forfeit that bonus if you decided you wanted to come home before 
the end of that period. 

If those people overseas are unhappy, can they come home? 

Mr. Jones. Here, again, this is a matter of administration which 
the individual departments can answer better than I, but it is my 
impression that the departments are very sensitive to a situation in 
which an employee is so unhappy abroad and wants to come home so 
much that it is interfering with his efficiency in the conduct of the 
job. I think under normal circumstances if that condition exists 
an effort will be made to send that person home. He may not be 
coming home to the job he left, and I do not think even under this 
legislation he may come back to the same job he left, but I think 
by and large the departments are very sensitive to a situation of that 
kind. It depends on the position. If the man is an electrician and 
he is the only one at that post, he may have to grit his teeth and wait 
until they can get another electrician to replace him. 

Mr. Harmon. I will tell you how I handle these letters that I 
receive. I write to them and try to get more details and then I tell 
them that perhaps what they were so disturbed about today, next 
week or a few weeks later would not be so important. I have the 
same thing with young men who are drafted. They come to my 
office or write or phone me from San Diego or Pensacola or sometimes 
they even write me from overseas. I have occasionally what you 
call a hardship case, but even those I have been very successful in 
letting time sort of take care of the problem. Maybe you have had 
the same experience. I know of one fellow who got out of the military 
service and then went back in, and finally he became a sergeant, I 
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believe. Later he was “busted” to corporal, and then he wanted 
to stay in to get his grade back up. You know sometimes you do not 
know how to handle these things. 

Mr. Jonzs. In true hardship cases, where there are very strong 
compassionate reasons, I think some means is found to bring them 
back. 

Mr. Harmon. When I first was appointed to this committee | 
received a letter from a teacher in Germany, and I wrote back. Later 
I discovered they were very sorry they had said anything in the first 
place. It apparently got straightened out. 

So I usually advise them—or counsel, I do not advise anybody 
to see if time would not take care of the situation, and maybe in that 
way I have kept some of these things from going to your department. 
At least I hope I have. 

Mr. Jones. I appreciate it very much because it is not the sort of 
thing we can do much about other than try to get advice. I may 
say this, that one of the strengths of the Federal civilian personnel 
system is the fact that the civilian worker under the Federal Govern- 
ment still has the right to quit. This is different from traditions that 
have grown up in other countries. And there have been some 
occasions when the individual has availed himself of that right to 
quit, and that has sometimes had very salutary effects. 

Mr. Harmon. Some who have written me have threatened to 
quit. I have told them that maybe later on things would be 
straightened out, and sometimes they do straighten out. Some of 
them have stayed and we have not had the turnover we otherwise 
would have, possibly due to some of my letters 

I know in my own life there have been things I thought were so 
important at one time and things that bothered me very much, but 
as time went on they straightened out. 

Mr. Jones. I once had a canny British colleague who said that 
this whole business of foreign service, which is so strong in the British 
tradition, carried with it one major caveat: “Watch out for the 
employee who never has one moment of homesickness.”’ I think that 
is a pretty good rule of thumb. There is a pretty good twist to it. 

Mr. Harmon. I think you have done a good job in presenting the 
situation. It gives me a better chance to answer some of these 
letters I receive from people overseas. 

Mr. Jonres. Thank you, Mr. Harmon. 

Mr. Irwin. Mr. Johnson would like to ask you a couple of ques- 
tions, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jounson. For the record, Mr. Jones, is it a correct statement 
that the legislation before this subcommittee in no way increases or 
broadens the already existing administrative authority and discretion 
to assign civilian employees to posts of duty outside the United States? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Mr. Irwry. Mr. Jones, I thank you very much for your being here 
and for your fine testimony. It increases my pride in ny own State 
of Connecticut. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. 

Mr. Irwin. The next witness is Mr. John’ A. Watts, Director of 
Civilian Personnel, Department of the Air Force. He is accompanied 
by Mr. Leon L. Wheeless, Staff Director, Civilian Personnel Policy 
Division, Office of the Secretary of Defense; Mr. Charles Mullaly, 
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Director of Civilian Personnel, Department of the Army; and Capt. 
H. B. Reece, Deputy Chief of Industrial Relations, Department of 
the Navy. 

Mr. Watts, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. WATTS, DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN PER- 
SONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
LEON L. WHEELESS, STAFF DIRECTOR, CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
POLICY DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; 
CHARLES MULLALY, DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; AND CAPT. H. B. REECE, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NAVY 


Mr. Warts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am John A. Watts, 
Director of Civilian Personnel, Department of the Air Force. On 
behalf of the Department of Defense, I want to thank the committee 
for this opportunity to present the Department’s views on H.R. 10695 
and H.R. 10829. I am accompanied this morning by Mr. Leon L. 
Wheeless, Staff Director, Civilian Personnel Policy Division, Office 
of the Secretary of Defense; Mr. Charles Mullaly, Director of Civilian 
Personnel, Department of the Army; and Capt. H. B. Reece, Deputy 
Chief of Industrial Relations, Department of the Navy. 

Historically, the Department of Defense has encouraged the inter- 
change of competent civilian employees between oversea and state- 
side activities. Experience in the military departments has demon- 
strated the need for filling key civilian positions overseas, especially 
high-level supervisory positions, with personnel familiar with state- 
side operations. In addition, the oversea responsibilities of the mili- 
tary departments make it highly desirable that many key civilian 
positions within the United States be staffed with personnel who have 
had oversea experience. Both objectives can be satisfied by first 
inducing personnel experienced in the operation of the military depart- 
ment concerned to accept oversea assignment and then by insuring 
that they are properly placed in a stateside position in that depart- 
ment upon completion of the oversea tour. 

In attempting to accomplish these objectives, however, the military 
departments have concluded that large numbers of our best qualified 
employees and those most needed overseas cannot be motivated to 
accept such assignments without a minimum statutory guarantee of 
return to a position comparable to and in the same geographic area 
as the position which they last held in the United States. Quite 
naturally, well-qualified career employees want assurance of con- 
tinuation of their career opportunities. 


ACTION TAKEN WITHIN CURRENT AGENCY AUTHORITY 


Regulatory return rights: The Departments of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force have attempted to solve this problem administratively. 
Each has a regulation designed to return the employee accepting an 
oversea assignment to the last position held in the United States or 
to the best possible assignment that can be made under civil service 
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laws and regulations. For example, under Air Force regulations, 
unless an appropriate vacancy is available when the employee returns, 
he is considered as returned to his previous position (even though it 
is occupied), and reduction-in-force procedures are applied. How- 
ever, unless his retention standing is higher than that of other em- 
ployees with whom he must compete, he cannot be reassigned to a 
position at the grade level which he left or even at an acceptable lower 
grade. Thus, the employee may either suffer a severe financial loss 
or have no job at all. In addition, there is always the possibility that 
actions based on administrative regulations not specifically supported 
by statute may be reversed in the event of appeal to the courts. 

Placement assistance: The “return rights” regulations have been 
supplemented by various plans for placement assistance designed to 
place returning employees in vacant positions at military installations 
in the United States. Although these plans have been an integral 
part of our placement programs and have received continued attention 
and top-level support, the results have not been adequate to meet the 
need. This is particularly true when cutbacks are taking place in the 
United States and vacant positions are often canceled as a means of 
reaching reduced employment levels. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


In spite of the attention given to this problem and the solutions 
attempted within administrative authorities, it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to operate an interchange program between stateside 
and oversea installations. If rotation plans are to be effective, legis- 
lative authority is needed to guarantee placement upon completion 
of “it oversea tour for the following reasons: 

The “return rights” that can be provided under agency regula- 
maid do not assure placement. 

2. Studies have established that lack of a return placement guar- 
antee is the main reason many of our best qualified employees decline 
_ of reassignment overseas. 

As precedent, the Congress has already provided statutory 
Pe ol nti rights for certain employees who accept oversea assign- 
ment outside the Department of Defense. 

I should like to comment briefly on each of these points. 

First. The return rights provided under agency regulations fall 
far short of a true guarantee of placement upon completion of the 
oversea tour. Since it is impossible to predict how an employee’s 
retention standing will compare with the other employees with whom 
he must compete in reduction in force at the time of his return from 
overseas, it is impossible to assure him before he leaves that he will have 
a job at his former employing installation when he completes his over- 
sea tour. This is grossly unfair to the status employee who volun- 
tarily accepts an oversea assignment as a part of his Federal career. 

Although the problem has been the subject of extended studies, an 
adequate solution has not been found within current statutory 
authorities. Prior to deve ‘loping a legislative proposal, numerous 
discussions were held with the Civil Service Commission concerning 
the problem and its possible solution. The practices of other agencies 
having oversea activities were reviewed and various alternative plans 
considered. At the conclusion of this study, representatives of DOD 
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and the Commission agreed that all of the possible plans considered 
failed to meet the needs of the Department of Defense. It was the 
consensus that within the framework of existing statutory authority 
the military departments cannot develop interchange programs which 
are administratively feasible and at the same time provide employees 
with adequate assurance of continuous employment. 

Second. Under current operations our best qualified employees are 
frequently unwilling to go overseas and the lack of a return place- 
ment guarantee is the main reason for their declinations. This was 
demonstrated within the Air Force when our largest bureau, the Air 
Materiel Command, was confronted with a major staffing problem 
abroad. To meet this problem, it devised and put into operation 
a formalized plan for rotating key civilians between its oversea and 
stateside installations. Briefly, the plan provided that critical posi- 
tions overseas at the GS-11 level and above be designated ‘‘oversea 
rotation positions.”” To provide a recruitment base for these posi- 
tions, corresponding positions within the United States, at the same 
or lower level and requiring experience similar to that required in the 
oversea positions were designated ‘“‘support positions.’”’ Those in- 
cumbents of the support positions who had demonstrated their 
competence and suitability for oversea assignment were then cir- 
cularized to ascertain the number who would volunteer for service 
overseas for 2 years with a possible 2-year extension. In spite of the 
top-side support given to promoting the rotation plan and the ex- 
cellent job that was done in explaining its provisions to employees, on 
an overall basis, less than 1 out of each 10 employees occupying the 
designated positions were willing to accept oversea assignment. 
Whereas for some localities and for some positions no one in this 
group indicated availability. 

A survey was then conducted among those who had declined to 
participate in the rotation plan. Employees were asked to indicate 
the “most important reason for delining to sign the rotation agree- 
ment.’”’ Of the responses obtained from over 2,000 employees, 39 
percent gave lack of guaranteed reemployment as their reason for 
declining. This group is more than twice as large as that indicating 
any other reason. The other categories were relatively small and for 
the most part the reasons were personal to the employee rather than 
related to conditions of employment. 

The findings based on an Air Force-wide study were similar. An 
attitude survey of management personnel was conducted at all Air 
Force installations in the United States. It was designed to obtain 
objective information on which to base administrative action to assure 
maximum recruitment, utilization, and retention of personnel and to 
obtain backup data as a partial basis for support of necessary legis- 
lative proposals. A 50-percent sample of all employees in grades 
GS-12 and above engaged in other than scientific work was selected 
at random. Three items of the questionnaire related specifically to 
oversea recruitment. The responses obtained from 3,219 adminis- 
trators are of particular interest. When asked whether, if given 
reemployment rights to their present job, they would accept a job 
with the Air Force overseas at their present grade, 36 percent replied 
in the affirmative ; 66 percent indicated that if granted such reemploy- 
ment rights, they would accept oversea employment at a higher 
grade. Of the group willing to go at their present grade, one out of 
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three gave lack of reemployment rights as the main reason why they 
had not previously accepted or sought oversea employment. ‘These 
studies have indicated to the Air Force that enactment by the Con- 
gress of a statutory guarantee of return placement would make 
oversea tours attractive and feasible to a higher percentage of our 
best qualified employees. 

Third. Under precedent legislation the Congress has already 
provided statutory reemployment rights for certain Federal employees 
assigned overseas outside the Department of Defense. For example, 
employees transferring from a Federal agency to Foreign Service 
Reserve positions have statutory reinstatement rights to the agency 
from which they transferred when their oversea assignments termi- 
nate. Under this same statutory authority, Federal employees who 
accept certain positions in foreign areas with the International 
Cooperation Administration are given reinstatement rights to their 
former employing agency. Public Law 85-795, recently enacted, 
grants reemployment rights to Federal employees who transfer to 
certain international organizations. Under these statutory authorities 
an employee of a stateside military installation has a stronger 
guarantee of placement on completion of an oversea assignment. in 
another agency than the employee who is assigned to an oversea 
position in his own military department. 


ENACTMENT OF H.R. 10695 OR H.R. 10829 RECOMMENDED 


Such enactment would authorize the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretaries of the military departments to grant return rights to 
emplovees who accept assignment outside the United States at manage- 
ment’s request. This right is restricted by the bill to employees who 
hold career and career-conditional appointments in the competitive 
service. It would guarantee these employees upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of duty outside the United States the right to be returned to 
their former positions or, if such positions no longer exist, to one of at 
least the same grade in the same geographical area. This represents a 
minimum right, but does not in any way preclude their being placed 
in a position of a higher grade under the agency’s normal placement or 
promotion programs. As a matter of fact, consistent with the basic 
objectives of the agencies’ interchange and career development 
programs, every effort will be made to place a returning employee in 
a vacant position at an appropriate grade level which would make 
maximum use of the experience which he has acquired since leaving 
his stateside position. 

It is anticipated in carrying out the provisions of the bill that the 
position held by the employee immediately before assignment outside 
the United States would be earmarked. Any employee who occupies 
such a position during the former incumbent's absence overseas would 
be informed of the right of that employee to be returned to it. When 
the interim incumbent is displaced by the employee returning from 
overseas, he will if possible be reassigned to a vacant position at his 
current grade and salary. If an appropriate vacancy does not exist, 
he will be reassigned under reduction-in-force procedures. If it is 
necessary to take reduction-in-force action, the returning employee 
who is exercising his right to return to his former position will not 
compete in that reduction in force. 
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In summary, I believe the proposed bill would materially aid the 
Department of Defense in interchanging its best qualified and experi- 
enced employees between stateside and oversea installations. | 
further dete that it provides an effective and equitable means of 
assuring the return placement in a stateside position of career em- 
ployees of the Department of Defense who are willing to accept oversea 
assignments when they are needed for duty outside the United States. 
I believe this is particularly important in view of the fact that as a 
matter of Defense Department policy acceptance by the employee of 
oversea assignments has been, and it is intended will continue to be, 
on a voluntary basis. 

Analysis of the total effect of the legislation does not indicate that 
it would result in any increase in overall expenditures. On the con- 
trary, | believe it would result in significant savings through the re- 
tention of competent personnel with a consequent reduction in current 
costs of recruiting and training new employees. 

| appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee and 
will attempt to answer any questions you may have, 

Mr. Irwin. Thank you very much, Mr. Watts. 

I am going to be brief but | would like to cover a few questions. 

Under the terms of this bill would it be possible for employees to 
insist on returning from overseas even though their return to this 
country would result in reduction in force affecting employees assigned 
to their former positions? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. Irwin. To what extent will veteran's preference be exercised in 
regard to employees returning from overseas or presently in this 
country? 

Mr. Warts. So far as an employee returning from overseas, the 
individual will return to his old position whether it is occupied by a 
veteran or nonveteran of higher or lower retention rights than he has. 
His old position is his position when he returns regardless of who is 
in it. 

Mr. Irwin. That is a basic proposition? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. If we ask the person to go overseas and he is 
willing to go over because we need him, we feel he is entitled to be 
returned to his old position. Actually the effect so far as veterans and 
nonveterans are concerned is not expected to be great. Over 50 
percent of our employees now are veterans. So more than half of the 
people going overseas will be veterans who will have this guarantee 
upon their return, and they themselves will benefit on returning in 
getting their old jobs back. 

Mr. Harmon. In industry we call that seniority. He has that 
seniority. Perhaps if he had stayed home he would have been ad- 
vanced to another job, and if possible you will advance him to another 
job with better pay and responsibilities? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. In the Army Air Force, for example, in which I 
worked in 1946 and 1947 before the Unification Act, we were able to 
honor the statutory reemployment rights of returning veterans in most 
cases by placing them in higher jobs. It was very seldom we brought 
them back to the same job they had held before entering the service, 
and they were never brought back to lower jobs. The minimum 

uarantee is he will be returned to his old job in the locality which he 

eft, which we think is the simplest and only right thing to do if we ask 
him to go overseas. 
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Mr. Harmon. In other words, he maintains his seniority and that, 
you feel, would be an inducement to his going overseas? 

Mr. Warts. That is right. 

Mr. Harmon. It sounds very good to me. 

That is all. 

Mr. Irwin. Would there be any objection to providing that em- 
ployees will not be returned from continuing oversea jobs until satis- 
factory vacancies are available? 

Mr. Warts. This is a very difficult point. In periods of expansion 
of civilian employment in the Defense Department such a provision 
would not be inequitable to the men overseas. In periods of contrac- 
tion such as we are going through now we would not be able to honor 
our obligation to the men overseas. 

In other words, when contractions and reductions in force take place 
at Army and Navy and Air Force bases, we feel if that man overseas 
has completed a satisfactory tour we should be able to bring him back 
and give him bis old job regardless, and we would not be able to do 
that in periods of contraction if the language you have suggested is 
adopted. 

Mr. Irwin. If his services are no longer needed overseas, and his 
old job does not exist, then a position must be established for him until 
a vacancy occurs? 

Mr. Warts. If his old job does not exist and no appropriate vacancy 
can be found, he will be brought back and put in a job equivalent in 
pay and grade to the one he left for a maximum period of 90 days. 
This gets the man back, say to Oklahoma City, where he knows people 
and where he worked before he went overseas, and where he is in a 
better position to find a job after the 90-day period than if we left him 
overseas. 

Mr. Harmon. After the 90 days what happens? 

Mr. Warts. After the 90 days if we cannot place him a reduction 
in force occurs and he shares this reduction in force with anybody else 
on the base. This seems fair because had he staved and not gone 
overseas he would also be subject to this kind of a reduction in force. 

Mr. Irwin. And if he had not gone overseas he would not even have 
the 90 days. 

Mr. Warts. That is right. He is mavbe 10,000 miles away and has 
lost contact with the union he works with or the shops and he needs 
that period of time to renew acquaintances and look for a job. 

Mr. Irwin. Congressman Porter suggested that hearings in Tokyo 
and Frankfurt would be of value. What is your opinion on that? 

Mr. Warts. I have the highest respect for the Congressman’s 
feelings in this matter. He has written a very excellent report, which 
I read. 

I might point out that this bill deals only with a right to the person 
going overseas, not to the person over there now. It is my personal 
fee ling that the people overseas would not be able to contribute much 
to this bill. If this bill affected the chap overseas now, I would coneur 
without qualification in Congressman Porter’s position. 

Mr. Irwin. Thank vou very, very much, Mr. Watts and gentlemen. 

Mr. Warts. Thank you. 

Mr. Irwin. The next witness is Mr. Vaux Owen. president of the 
National Federation- of Federal Emplovees. 
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Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Owen begins his testimony 
| would like to ask a question. Would it be of any use to the sub- 
committee in terms of the record if the Civil Service Commission fur- 
nished a tabulation of exactly how many people we have overseas? 

Mr. Irwin. I think it would be very valuable to have that informa- 
tion as a part of the record. 

Mr. Jones. I shall take it up with Mr. Johnson and furnish that as 
an extension of my remarks at an appropriate place. 

Mr. Irwin. Thank you. I think it would help in making a sound 
presentation. 

(The information referred to by Mr. Jones follows p. 29.) 


STATEMENT OF VAUX OWEN, PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Owen. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Vaux Owen. I am president of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees. 

I want to express to this subcommittee the thanks of my organiza- 
tion for this opportunity to appear on this proposed legislation. 

We desire to express our support for those provisions of H.R. 10695 
and also H.R. 10829 which are designed to give a greater measure of 
job protection to those employees of the Department of Defense who 
will be assigned overseas on and after the effective date of the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

Especially important are the provisions of the bill which provide for 
the job placement in the United States, and in the same geographical 
area from which they were recruited, of employees who will be rotated 
back to the United States from abroad; and, in the event no suitable 
vacancy exists, the granting of a 90-day period in full-pay status in 
which to secure the prescribed placement. 

Mr. Chairman, those provisions of the legislation are necessary, 
both as a matter of justice and equity to the employees involved, and 
as sound administrative and personnel policy from the standpoint of 
the Department of Defense. We believe, however, that it should be 
extended to cover present oversea employees of the Defense Depart- 
ment as well. 

We wish to emphasize, however, that we would strongly oppose any 
effort to utilize any other provisions of this legislation as a possible 
means of exercising pressure on employees of the Department of 
Defense to be assigned to oversea posts against their will. It is our 
understanding that this has not been a policy of the Department of 
Defense and that it is not the intention now or in the foreseeable future 
to alter that policy. 

We should also like to comment generally on the matter of rotation 
in Oversea assignments. 

While granting that the Department of Defense should have and 
indeed has such authority, we call attention to the fact that too much 
mobility can be as self-defeating as too little. There is no substitute 
for experience and training on the job and none for the special knowl- 
edge which only comes from an intimate knowledge of conditions in 
the area. This is especially true of oversea assignments. Arbitrary 
rotation policies could prove extremely hurtful to the accomplishment 
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of the Defense Department’s mission. We oppose such arbitrary 
policies, 

At the same time, the voluntary willingness of employees to serve 
overseas is a vital morale factor. Enforced routine assignments in 
great numbers could prove disastrous from the morale standpoint. 

With these observations, Mr. Chairman, we wish again to express 
our support for those provisions of H.R. 10695 cited, and to thank the 
members of the subcommittee for their interest in legislation which is 
of great importance to many employees and to the Nation’s defense 
posture. 

Mr. Irwin. Thank you, Mr. Owen. I personally want to com- 
ment you and your organization for the positive approach you have 
taken on this legislation. 

There is one thing it seems to me that you say that is different from 
the position of the Department of Defense, and that is, you believe 
the legislation should be extended to cover present overseas employees 
in the department as well? 

Mr. Owen. We would like to see it extended in principle and [| 
think the testimony from the officials of the Department of Defense 
this morning and from Mr. Jones goes a long way toward answering 
that question. That is, it is the policy to try to find placement for 
these people who come back from overseas. We have people in our 
organization who have been overseas for quite some time and they 
are concerned about this matter that was mentioned, about when they 
get back if there is a place for them. 

[ appreciate the fact that this situation is being recognized and 
that efforts are being made to take care of them, and that is com- 
mendable, but we do feel there is a problem with reference to the 
people who are already overseas and who, by the terms of this bill, 
are not included at all. 

Mr. Irwin. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harmon. Do you think, then, it should be written in this bill 
that those who are now overseas should be covered by this bill? 

Mr. Owen. I do not think it would be practical to write it into 
the bill, Mr. Harmon, because they are over there under conditions 
that are not contemplated by this bill to begin with. 

I might say, which is not in response to your question, that the 
thought that certain positions in the future under this bill are to be 
identified as positions where the incumbent will probably be required 
to go overseas, and recruitment made with that in mind, is a very 
important forward step, I think, but it was not in existence when 
these folks who are over there now went over. 

Another thing is, we have civilian employees over there now who 
were discharged from the military service over there and then took 
civilian jobs. They did not leave a position here in the United States. 
They did not even come from a geographical area so far as their em- 
ployment is concerned. Of course they came from a geographical area 
so far as their military service is concerned, but they left the military 
service to accept civilian positions. 

But they are American citizens, they are civilian employees of the 
United States, and there should be some solicitude, and I know there 
is, about them, and I know the Department of Defense will do what 
thev can to take care of them. I think we have a problem, but the 
problem could not be reached by any amendment to this legislation. 
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1 think the attitude of this committee, the very fact we are having 
these hearings, emphasizes the importance which Congress places on 
this matter. And the statement you made, Mr. Harmon, about 
letters you have received from overseas indicates the importance of it. 

Mr. Harmon. It might be well, then, that we draft another bill 
that would say we would make an effort in this country to place 
these people when they come back. Do you think that would be a 
good idea? 

Mr. Owen. That would be worthy of the attention of the Congress. 
| am not prepared to say how you would do that. It conceivably 
could be done. 

Mr. Harmon. If they come back a great effort perhaps should be 
made to place them in satisfactory jobs, if not in the military or the 
civilian Government service in industry. It is worth considering, I 
believe. 

Mr. Owen. | agree that it is worth considering, ves. 

Mr. Irwin. Thank you very much, Mr. Owen. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you. 

Mr. Irwin. The next witness is Mr. John McCart, director of leg- 
islation, the American Federation of Government Employees. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN McCART, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. McCarrt. Mr. Chairman, my name is John McCart. I am 
director of legislation of the American Federation of Government 
Employees. 

The background of this legislation has been drawn in rather bright 
colors and in detail by previous witnesses, so it does not seem to me 
it is necessary to repeat some of the argumentation that has already 
been advanced. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, with your concurrence, I 
would like to insert this complete statement in the record and to then 
summarize the points in behalf of the legislation and to make one or 
two extemporaneous comments. 

Mr. Irwin. Very good. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


The legislative proposal under consideration by this subcommittee of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee is one which has the wholehearted 
support of the American Federation of Government Employees. An orderly 
plan for assigning Federal employees to duty overseas without submitting them 
to insecurity of employment is most desirable. 

The bills H.R. 10695 introduced by Chairman Murray and H.R. 10829 spon- 
sored by Representative Rees in providing for rotation in oversea assignments 
of civilian employees of the Defense Establishment aid in a substantia! manner 
both employees and management. It is a distinct aid to management in that it 
would promote the interchange of civilian employees of the Department of 
Defense between posts of duty in the United States and those abroad. 

The improvement of such a program is patently important in the interest of 
national security, and this improvement evidently would be brought about by 
making available to the defense agencies the services of many persons who under 
present conditions decline oversea assignment or who in some instances are 
unwilling to remain overseas for more than one tour of duty. 

At present the law and regulations do not permit the Departments of the Air 
Force or of the Army or Navy to give assurance to an employee departing for a 
foreign assignment that he can return to the same job he left here in the United 
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States. There is in practice no way in which he can be accorded the right to be 
reemployed in the position he left or its equivalent. And so it will require positive 
legislation such as the Murray-Rees bills to remedy this lack of assurance. To 
offer such a guarantee to the employee going abroad it is necessary to provide an 
exception to existing law. 

It is understandable that the legislation would be confined to the Defense 

‘stablishment, since approximately 90 percent of all U.S. citizens, other than 
those employ ed by the State Department, are employees of the Defense agencies. 
The Foreign Service Act provides similar benefits for State Department employees, 
so that the problem is resolved to be largely a defense need. Perhaps other 
agencies will be included at some future time so that the legislation can be given 
universal application. 

The bills are so drafted that they give aid where it is most needed and deserved. 
The right to return to a position in the United States is restricted to employees 
who are requested by the department concerned to accept an assignment outside 
the United States. Thus it is made certain that whatever exception is made in 
present law will be applied to an employee a military department needs in a 
foreign assignment. hen the employee must have a career or career-conditional 
status. 

To exercise the right of placement upon his return to the States, an employee 
must satisfactorily complete his oversea assignment, thereby predicating the 
procedure on efficient performance of duty. He would also be required to apply 
for placement in his former position within 30 days from the date of completing 
his assignment, although regulations which would be promulgated may provide 
for the waiver of one or both of these requirements. This is evidently desirable, 
for it is entirely possible that some personal problem might arise which would 
require the return of the individual to this country. Under such conditions, the 
return to the position formerly held would be most important. 

The essential element in the recruitment of civilian personnel for oversea duty 
is the likelihood of return to a job in this country when that assignment has 
come to anend. The bills contain first the minimum guarantee that if the posi- 
tion an employee held prior to leaving for foreign duty is still in existence upon 
his return, he will be returned to that position. Thus it becomes possible to ear- 
mark a position as the one to which the departing employee will return. Even 
if there has been a transfer or some other organizational change involving his 
former position, he will still have return rights to the location to which his position 
has been transferred. 

The bills seem to provide ample protection for all concerned in providing the 
needed assurance to the employee going to an oversea assignment. First, he 
can go abroad with the knowledge that he has a job to which he can return. 
Thus he is much more likely to accept such an assignment. The position he 
leaves can be clearly identified as the one to which he can return if he so desires. 
The employee who is assigned to that position during the absence of the person 
on oversea duty will be informed that his attachment to the position is conditional 
upon the oversea employee exercising his right of return. 

The assurance that is written into these bills would apparently solve much 
of the recruitment problem presently existing. That the problem is acute is 
indicated by the considerable period now required to recruit persons for such 
duty. The average number of days required for such recruitment in the three 
military departments varies for all categories of positions from 100 to 134. It 
is highest for scientific and engineering positions, ranging up to 137 days. 

For an employee to receive really practicable assurance of his return to a 
position in this country, it is necessary to make it possible for him to replace 
the incumbent. In the event the position formerly held has been abolished 
while the employee was serving overseas, provision should be made for placing 
him in another position or in a new position for which he is qualified. The bills 
require this action to be taken, and stipulate also that the position must be in 
the same geographical area with equal rights and benefits, and that the clasifi- 
cation must be equal to that of the position vacated. Of course, the employee 
may wish to change his location, and this would be possible under this proposal. 

Return to the same geographical area if the employee so desires is of paramount 
importance particularly to the married person, and of course there are family 
ties and friendships which a family will wish to resume upon return from abroad. 
In many instances, there is real estate to be considered because it represents a 
sizable investment and a potential loss of capital if subjected to forced sale. 

Another desirable feature of the Murray-Rees bills is that the returning em- 
ployee can be placed for 90 days in a position established specifically for his 
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benefit, if his former position no longer exists or if there is no appropriate position 
available to which he can be returned. If all possibilities of placement fail, the 
returning employee may be reassigned to another position or separated under 
reduction-in-force regulations. Ordinarily this eventually should be the exception. 
The Murray-Rees bills would provide assistance that is vitally needed to em- 
loyees whose services are in urgent demand where they can be best utilized. 
he number of employees involved would be relatively small. However, that is 
usually important where expenditures are involved. There would be little if 
any cost resulting from this legislation. If so it would be offset by the intangible 
but nonetheless real benefit to the Government. We indorse these bills and 
extend our appreciation to the subcommittee for the opportunity to comment. 


Mr. McCart. First, I would like to observe that this legislation 
is desirable because it represents one other facet of a program in recent 
years to extend to our U.S. citizens and civil servants overseas the same 
personnel policies that are enjoyed by Federal workers stateside. 

This is laudable because for many years it was not so, and from that 
standpoint I think the legislation is most helpful to those who go 
overseas in the future to represent our Federal Government. 

The bills introduced by the chairman of the full committee and the 
ranking minority member will provide benefits to both management 
and employees as we view it, to management to the extent they will 
be able to recruit more easily capable individuals who can carry out the 
various missions in the civil service; and to employees because they 
will receive an inducement to render the service and having rendered 
it will receive equitable treatment upon their return to the United 
States. 

There is one point that has not been developed thus far that | would 
like to bring to the attention of the committee. It supports the 
contention that difficulty has been experienced in recruiting capable 
and efficient individuals for oversea assignments. I refer to the 
amount of time required by the military agencies in filling these over- 
sea vacancies. For example, in all the military services and in all the 
jobs involved, the average lapse of time in filling the position is from 
100 to 134 days. In the case of scientific and engineering jobs the 
average lapses are up to 137 days. 

This, I think, emphasizes the need for some positive action in this 
connection. 

One other point. It is rather encouraging to find the Department 
of Defense witnesses assuring the committee that any rotation program 
which develops from this legislation will be handled on a voluntary 
basis. We, too, have received from our members, particularly in 
Europe, expressions of concern about the imposition of a mandatory 
rotation policy. From that standpoint, the comments of the Defense 
Department witnesses are somewhat reassuring. 

Mr. Chairman, we want to thank vou and vour colleagues on the 
subcommittee for arranging these hearings, Mr. Murray and Mr. Rees 
for introducing the legislation, and we urge that vou take favorable 
action on the bills at an early date. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Irwin. Thank you very much. I appreciate the positive 
approach that you and your organization take toward this legislation. 
I wish everything we ever discussed would be worked out as effectively 
as this has been worked out. 

Mr. Watts, would you please come back for one or two further 
questions? 
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There is one thing further I would like to inquire about and that 
is with regard to the limitation of this legislation to people hired from 
here on in, and its not applying to people now abroad. Do you 
foresee any difficult problems coming from this? 

Mr. Warts. If I may answer you indirectly rather than yes or no, 
we considered the problem of persons who had worked for the military 
departments overseas a long time. Our analysis indicated that many 
of these people were employed overseas, as my good friend Vaux 
Owen just told you, and others went over without any reemployment 
rights, without anv guarantee to their job. The positions they left 
were never earmarked. People in the States, in good faith believing 
they were permanent career jobs, have been filling the jobs these 
people left to go overseas. That creates a problem which does not 
arise under the provisions of this legislation. Under the provisions 
of this legislation when a man goes overseas to accept a job, as a 
minimum guarantee he is assured that upon his return he has the 
right to be returned to his former position. That position is ear- 
marked for him. Any employee who occupies such a position during 
the former incumbent’s absence overseas would be informed of the 
right of that employee to be returned to it. 

For us to have a statutory requirement to reemploy the people 
overseas at this time would be extremely difficult to work out. What 
jobs could they be employed in? Actually, if we bring such people 
back to a base they never worked in in the United States, there is no 
job they left to which they have any right of seniority or previous 
occupancy. All we could do would be to put them in a reduction 
in force with the people who remained at the base who did not know 
anything about their continued employment being jeopardized by 
these men’s return in the future. The difficulty of handling this led 
us to believe this should be handled administratively. We do have 
vigorous programs in the Army, in the Navy, and in the Air Force 
to place the people overseas who want to return. Last year I think 
our statistics will show that of the persons now overseas—and we 
do have an employment assistance program for these people—of the 
individuals who applied we were able to place 50 percent of them 
during the year. Other cases are still being considered. 

It would be my personal opinion in this situation that the Depart- 
ment of Defense and perhaps this committee might well want to tell 
us in your report on this bill that you think we should develop and 
execute vigorous programs to help these people find jobs in the United 
States, which I can assure you we are now doing and will do more, 
but to work out a statutory right would be very difficult and might 
be inequitable to the people here. 

Some of my colleagues from Defense might have slightly different 
opinions than I on this point. I would like to ask Mr. Wheeless, 
particularly, if he would like to comment. 

Mr. Wuee ess. | think Mr. Watts has adequately covered this 
point, Mr. Chairman. I think the crux of the matter is that it is a 
situation that almost has to be handled administratively. We 
certainly welcome the interest of the committee. 

Mr. Irwin. I am a little concerned and want to get this clear. 
Say this legislation passes and you start sending people abroad under 
this new legislation. What is the situation of the people you already 
have abroad? 
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Mr. Warts. Actually this bill will apply only when we want to 
fill a vacancy overseas. 

Mr. Irwin. The vacancy will have to exist before you do anything? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. Irwin. So that nobody will be knocked out of a job overseas? 

Mr. Watts. Nobody will be knocked out of a job overseas because 
of this legislation. However, to the extent we are able to get more 
people to go over with the return employment right, this will free 
more jobs for those returning, so it has an indirect benefit. 

Mr. Irwin. I was just concerned about the effect this might have 
on morale overseas right now. 

Mr. Warts. It is difficult always to speak for the other guy, but 
certainly no one overseas is going to be adversely affected by this 
legislation. 

I admired very much Mr. Harmon’s comments on letting a letter 
ride for a little while. 

Mr. Irwin. He has been telling me that for some time. I cannot 
go along with it. 

Mr. Warts. It is quite obvious that Mr. Harmon has had the same 
experience I have. People sometimes get erroneous information and 
get excited about something, but when they think the matter over 
quite often the problem disappears. 

Mr. Irwin. Mr. Harmon is always telling me that when I get 
excited. 

I want to thank all the witnesses. I think it has been a very 
informative session. 

We will adjourn the public hearing and then move into executive 
session. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., Friday, March 25, 1960, the hearing 
was adjourned.) 
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Paid civilian employees in the Federal Government, by agency, pay system, 
citizenship, and Territories and possessions, June 30, 1959 
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Paid civilian employees in the Federel Government, by agency, pay system, 
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State... 
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Health, Education, and Welfare...... 
Atomic Energy 
Canal Zone Government......... 
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